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maximum more men would be employed. When the employment of more men 
became more costly than the increased use of machinery, more machinery would 
be employed. Wages would thus be maintained in the first case only by in- 
creased severity of work during working-hours, and in the case of piece-work, 
the inducement to increase the strain would be very great ; in the second case, 
the sum of wages paid by the employer would, other things being equal, remain 
the same, but they would be divided over a greater number of persons, giving a 
smaller share to each ; in the third case, the sum of wages would tend to diminish, 
since a larger share of the value of the product would be appropriated as interest 
upon the increased amount of capital invested in machinery. Arbitrary action on 
the part of trade-unions or good- will on the part of the employers might pre- 
vent these effects ; but, under normal conditions, it is clear that they must follow. 
Experience of the working of the Factory Acts shows amply that each of the 
three effects followed their adoption. The first effect — viz., increased strain — 
was very manifest, and has been quite permanent. The second effect, no doubt, 
also appeared, though it is so hard to disentangle the increase of employment due 
to extraneous causes that it is difficult to place a precise value upon the one in 
question. The third effect appeared very largely. In spite of the reduction in 
the rate of interest during the past few years, the absolute, if not also the relative, 
share in the value of the product appropriated by capital has very largely in- 
creased, with the result of the unexampled accumulations of the past couple of 
decades. If, then, the intention of the promoters of the eight hours' agitation is 
to benefit the workers, which is not to be questioned, it were well to inquire 
whether the adoption of an eight hours' day, whether compulsory and universal 
or only permissive, — that is, compulsory within a certain area or a certain indus- 
try, — would not, by itself, result in a depression rather than an elevation of the 
standard of comfort of the working-people, and in still further aggrandizement 
of the capitalist classes. It is, of course, quite possible that concurrent develop- 
ment on other lines and a wise use of the added leisure might not only prevent 
ill effects from following the adoption of an eight hours' day, but might even 
bring about other good results not visible to a strictly specialist view of the ques- 
tion, although not for that reason to be excluded from our desires or imagination. 

James Mavor. 

The London Programme. By Sidney Webb. London: Swan Sonnenschein 

& Co., 1891. Pp. viii., 218. 

This adds another to the many signs that have lately been given of the excel- 
lent work that is being done by members of the Fabian Society in the advocacy 
of "practicable socialism." Socialists are to be congratulated on having aban- 
doned the construction of mere abstract ideals or Utopias, and on having set 
themselves strenuously to the improvement of the actual world in which we live. 
There are few sensible men, even among those who are not prepared to describe 
themselves as socialists, who would not cordially agree with most of Mr. Webb's 
proposals. He confines himself almost entirely to those forms of action in which 
state or municipal control seems obviously desirable. At the same time, in con- 
gratulating socialism on becoming practical, we cannot but regret that it seems to 
be losing something of what was best in its more Utopian days. We think we 
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observe in Mr. Webb's book frequent traces of a conviction that self-interest is 
the sole motive of human action. Thus, on page 114, referring to the proposal 
of Leasehold Enfranchisement, Mr. Webb remarks : " How this ever came to be 
considered a radical measure, or one deserving the support of the masses, who are 
not property-owners, will remain a mystery to future ages." . It is probable that 
Socialism may find it necessary to make certain concessions to Individualism ; 
but that it should concede the principle of universal selfishness cannot but be a 
matter for regret to a writer in an ethical journal. That there is at present a 
tendency to make this concession seems clear from the writings of several social- 
ists, as well as Mr. Webb. It is to be wished that they could remember that in 
becoming practical it is not necessary to become cynical. J. S. M. 

The New Political Economy. By Henry Rose. London : James Speirs, 

1891. Pp. viii., 152. 

Mr. Rose believes " that if there is one class more than another which needs 
preaching to in these days, it is the political economists." Whether they need 
it or not, they certainly get it. And probably Mr. Rose is right. If we may 
adapt the saying of Plato, society will never be regenerated until religious men 
become economists, or those who are economists become religious. Mr. Rose's 
little book is chiefly devoted to a study of the teaching of Carlyle and Ruskin 
on economic questions ; but it also includes, somewhat oddly, a similar study of 
Mr. Henry George. The tone of the book is excellent and stimulating, and, 
though not containing anything very novel, it will no doubt interest a considerable 
circle of readers. Mr. Rose describes himself as a socialist, but he seems to use 
this term somewhat loosely. Speaking of his three heroes, he praises " the judi- 
cial way in which they recognize the respective and reciprocal provinces of Indi- 
vidualism on the one hand, and of State control on the other. . . . They have, 
indeed, in this matter struck the happy mean of sobriety and reason. What but 
the highest perfection of the individual — of every individual — do they seek ? 
And who have more powerfully pleaded for that measure of liberty on which 
individual perfection depends ? But to the conception of individual freedom to 
do right they add the individual obligation to co-operate with society for the 
general good." Mr. Rose seems to be a socialist only in the sense in which " we 
are all socialists." Might we venture to suggest to Mr. Rose that, in a future 
edition, he should omit the study of Mr. Henry George, and insert one of Arnold 
Toynbee instead ? J. S. M. 

The Path towards Knowledge; Discourses on Some Difficulties of 
the Day. By W. Cunningham, D.D- London: Methuen & Co., 1891. 
Pp. viii., 241. 

These twelve discourses, coming from an eminent economist and historian, 
must command a considerable degree of attention. Their point of view is 
probably too distinctly Christian, and even loo distinctly that of the English 
Church, to be entirely acceptable to a number of the readers of this Journal. 
Dr. Cunningham indicates the main aim of the publication by stating the ques- 
tions it is designed to answer : " ' What guidance has the Christian faith to give 
for actual nineteenth century social problems ?' Much, as I believe: and I 



